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THE Vickers VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop 


airliner. It’s fast... smooth... superbly comfortable... 

and pressurized to fly high above the weather. Inside the 

air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 

just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 

propeller turbines. Beneath big windows the world glides by at 

300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon — in well under three-quarters of the time 

ordinarily taken — you touch down in Dublin. You step out rested, 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 

No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 

Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 

Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 


French visitors. 
atlantic flights. 


BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone : WHItehall 1080. 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 











NO EXTRA COST! 
To Dublin from: Return fares 


LONDON (17-day) 85 mins, £11.15s, 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins, £6 .16s, 
PARIS (12-month) 24 hrs. £22.10s. 


AMSTERDAM (23-day) 2hrs. 35 mins, £22.5s. 


Other Aer Lingus services to Dublin from: 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 


Cardiff, Bristol and Isle of Man. 























THE WONDER 


OF GENERATIONS TO COME... 


Just as the Waterford Glass of a century ago is now 
a collector’s item, so will the scintillating lead crystal 
Waterford cut glass of to-day be prized for generations 
to come. Magnificent suites, decanters and individual 
items such as centre pieces, vases, bowls and ash-trays 
are once again coming from the town with the most 
famous name in glassware to the markets of the world. 
A piece or a suite of Waterford Glass will bring back 
shining memories of your visit to Ireland. 


aterford 
Glues 


EVERY PIECE IS A COLLECTOR’S ITEM 
Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 
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We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays, why not 
send for our  Visitor’s 
Brochure which includes 
a useful map of Dublin. 
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Drive Vourself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Per Week Model YZ | Per Week 

£12 120 
$36 Anglia 

£13 13 0 || New £16 16 0 
$39 Prefect BHP 36 $48 

£18 18 0 || Ford RAC 32.5 | £25 0 0 

Consul $54 V8 Custom} BHP 110 a thal $71 


20% DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 
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EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 
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MOUNT RATH, LAOIS 


THE TRAVELLER IN Laoighis is apt to suffer from an 
illusion which is sadly dispelled when he refers to a 
map. He gets the feeling that he is in a hill-protected 
circle, compact and self-contained. The map shows 
no encircling wall of hills, a squarish shape and 
nothing exclusive about the geographic or geological 
characters. But the illusion is a die-hard : the southern 
barony of Cullenagh, for example, is a country unto 
itself where one is held tight by land limbs. Laoighis 
is an embracive county. 

To know anything about Laoighis it is necessary 
to get half lost on the byways of Cullenagh ; not to 
know it at all is to travel the through highways to 
Cork and Limerick. The Cullenagh territory is 
scored with ranges of low hills and belts of trees ; 
it is rich in scenic pockets and amiable little towns. 
So many hills, so many woods, so many streams 
legging it off through fields (with no definite idea, 
it seems, as to what they will do with themselves in 
the miles to come), one develops an immense respect 
for the native who can name the many features ; 
to the stranger, the barony is almost a closed book. 

But the towns advertise themselves—or to some 
extent (only a braggard can claim he knows an Irish 
town not his own). Abbeyleix with its tree-lined 
street and rather too self-conscious air of being 
model does not appeal much to me. I like my towns 
more rough and tumble, more Topsy growth, contain- 
ing more of those ruins which the prigs and town- 
planners look down their noses on. I prefer Ballinakill 
to Abbeyleix: it has the charm of untidiness. 




















I once stayed in Ballinakill ; I was writing a book 
and on the prowl for colours and characters. The 
place has—how I hate to use the cliché—an old-world 
flavour. There was, for example, an unfortunate elm 
outside the church, its warty hide spiked with nails, 
tacks and drawing-pins, its honest old age troubled 
by bill-stickers ; I was told it had done a hundred 
years’ service as an advertising agent. There were 
many quaint iron brackets once holding oil lamps. 
I remember giving my impressions of the place to 
my hostess ; very nicely she capped them with the 
mot juste. ‘I have a Dublin friend,’ she said ‘ and 
she is a great admirer of Ballinakill. She always says 
it reminds her of Dickens !’ I am aware that to dub 
an Irish midland village Dickensian is hardly adequate 
—still, I hope to get away with it. Ballinakill to me 
smacks mightily of Dickens. 

Let me go the way I am going and give more 
thumb-nail descriptions of Laoighis towns. Mount- 
mellick is pleasantly situated. Stradbally is cosy. 
Durrow has a green centre dotted with sycamore 
trees and the Great House (Castle Durrow) with 1716 
carved over the door is occupied by nuns—bless them 
for making castles homely. Portarlington is a vintage 
town (they are scarce enough in Ireland) with its 
Huguenot past and its many houses of quite amazing 
variety of styles. Ballyroan has a soft old face—the 
thing that is lovelier than The Schoolgirl Complexion. 
Clonaslee seems to sleep a long sleep ; perhaps the 
name itself acted as a lullaby and the place never 
opened its eyes since it was christened. Portlaoighise, 
the capital town, is rather too busy for my liking ; so 
is Mountrath . . . I like Laoighis towns in small 
editions, not full-sized. 

Timahoe I love : it has a perfect Round Tower and 
it cries out to Heaven as typically Irish. Although I am 
in a tearing hurry just now to get around the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains to the Rock of Dunamase, still 
I must delay to give you a snatch of ridiculous 
doggerel about Timahoe. Tom was a broken-down 
cattle dealer quite spun-out of funds ; Dick was his 
realistic servant man. The time, the eighteenth 
century. 

TOM. ‘Dick! said he. 

DICK. What? said he. 

TOM. Fetch me my hat, says he ; 
For I will go, says he 
To Timahoe, says he 
To buy the fair, says he 
And all that’s there, says he. 


pick. Arrah! pay what you owe! says he 
And then you may go, says he 
To Timahoe, says he 
To buy the fair, says he 
And all that’s there, says he. 

TOM. Well! by this and by that, said he ; 
Dick! hang up my hat! says he.’ 


And so to the Slieve Blooms. These mountains are 
centrally situated and one would suppose tolerably 
familiar to the seekers of scenery. In actual fact, the 
territory is almost neglected except in recent years a 
drive has been created ! A good road leads over the 
mountains, to drop into Clonaslee and this new way 
is much patronised by motorists who give vent to 
Ohs and Ahs as the panorama of forest and moor 
unfolds. That is all ; there is no one as far as I am 
aware sipping the scenery slowly, staying in mountain 
side houses and getting the intimate feel of the place. 
I did (please excuse the blatant brag !). 

Love of trees got me up to the 1,400 feet Baunreagh 
forest. I spent the day walking forest rides and losing 
my heart to Sitka spruces, and I spent the night in a 
van parked beside a laughing stream. I slept hardly 
at all, but I heard the wind sing in the fir tops, the 
stream sing in its cosy bed and the birds sing every- 
where. When I got home, I wrote an article on how 
the Irish will never really compose great music until 
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THE ROUND TOWER, TIMAHOE, LAOIS 








ON THE ROAD NEAR DURROW, LAOIS 


afforestation is stepped up! Even after the lapse 
of much cooling time, I still think there is something 
in my theory. 

I would recommend everyone to steep themselves 
in a forest compartment on the Slieve Bloom 
mountains. There is thrill about great trees for which 
there is no substitute, and fraternising with them is as 
soul-raising as star-gazing. (I cannot pause to in- 
terpret the feeling of the Department of Forestry in 
this matter. Probably they don’t want folk steeping 
themselves in the forests !) 

The Slieve Bloom mountains are better than one 
anticipates. So is the Rock of Dunamase : it is streets 
ahead of one’s highest expectations. To begin with, 
the situation is nothing less than dramatic. Nature 
provided a ready-made impregnable fortress and 
Man gratefully seized on it. Always there was a 
military post on this two-hundred-feet-high mass of 
limestone rock: first the Irish fortress, then the 
Norman castle with its gateways, bailey, courtyards 
and wards. Sheer precipice protects three sides, the 
weaker fourth side bristles with man-made obstacles. 
There was never a question of fighting on two fronts 
to the occupants of Dunamase (Strongbow, William 
de Braose, Ruairi O’ Moore) and never a fear of defeat 
until the Cromwellian generals set up their devil- 
invented canons and shattered the place from a 
neighbouring hillside. One can spend hours on the 
Rock of Dunamase: pottering about the roofless 
banqueting hall and the mutilated towers, or just 
day-dreaming about the turbulent past, or just 
leaning on the bank over the precipice and gazing 
down at the huge tillage fields below and wondering 
how their owners keep them so weed-free. There is a 
view from Dunamase, rich and varied, which ought 
to be reckoned the pride of Laoighis. 
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IN THE SLIEVE BLOOM MOUNTAINS 


But I despair of local people reaching a just 
appreciation of their own things. There is shocking 
over-rating and much more shocking under-rating. 
Places which are hardly worth consideration are 
tricked out with purple writing and posed photo- 
graphs. And worth-while places . . . Well, there is 
the recumbent marble effigy of Aline, Countess of 
Portarlington, in Emo Catholic Church. 

She died in 1874 at the age of fifty-one: she was 
benevolent and holy—one knows no more. The 
sculptor was Boehm, a Hungarian working in 
England, whose statue of Thomas Carlyle on the 
Thames embankment is rated rather high—one 
knows no more. One does know, however, that taste 
and artistic achievement were at a low ebb in mid- 
Victorian England. And here is this exquisite thing 
tucked away in the Laoighis hamlet. 

The marble is shell delicate, the hue of waterfall 
foam. She sleeps: she lies on the tomb slab like a 
flower laid out of an idle hand on a white table ; 
the laps and folds of her garments spell peace ; 
there is a light smile on her sweet face. It is impossible 
to look on this lovely sculptured work without sharing 
in the peace it exhales. I know of no detour so 
rewarding as the turning off of the main Dublin- 
Cork road beyond Ballybrittas and going the short 
distance to Emo’s Catholic Church. The placid figure 
in Sicilian marble gives rest to the mind. Sometimes— 
I have been to view my favourite monument many 
times—it almost seems as if gentle, formless music 
fills that space where the Countess sleeps so graciously 
in stone. 
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IN TWO YEARS Dublin has become an international fashion 
centre which attracts fashion writers and buyers from the 
United States, Canada, Britain and Australia. Last July 
four Irish Collections—two haute couture and two ready- 
made couture—were shown to fashion folk from all over 
the world who stopped off on their way to Paris. 


*‘COOLATTIN ’ TAILORED SUIT DESIGNED BY 
IRENE GILBERT 

* MASQUERADE '"—EVENING GOWN DESIGNED 
BY SYBIL CONNOLLY 









before this happened, however, the fine 
f such Irish fabrics as tweed, poplin and 
linen was recognised in the international fashion 
field. Schiaparelli made evening dresses of gossamer 
Irish tweed and poplin in the Thirties; John 
Cavanagh, now one of London’s Big Twelve, intro- 
duced Irish poplin to post-war Paris when he was 
assistant designer at the Pierre Balmain salon ; 
and Dior started today’s tweed vogue by showing 
day-clothes of black-and-white speckled Donegal 
tweed a few years ago. 

Sybil Connolly was the first Irish designer to invade 
and triumph in the world of international fashion. 
In her first big Collection, shown in Dublin for the 
Philadelphia Fashion Wing in July 1952, she pre- 
sented elegant clothes made from Irish fabrics. The 
Collection had a cosmopolitan chic, but was easily 
identifiable as Irish because of the couturiere’s use of 
such characteristic motifs as the Aran crios, the red 
flannel petticoat, Donegal hand-embroidery, Tara 
brooches and Carrickmacross lace. 

The fashion writers, radio commentators and 
buyers from Philadelphia were thrilled and, following 
their visit, invitations to visit the United States 
(‘and bring your Collection’) poured into Sybil 
Connolly’s Grafton Street salon. So, in the Autumn 
of 1952 she set off on a tour of America which, almost 
overnight, established Dublin as a centre of inter- 
national fashion. Ireland became a_ recognised 
stopping-place on the twice-yearly fashion trek from 
the United States to Europe. 

It was inevitable, however, that sooner or later 
someone should ask ‘ Are there any other fashion 
designers in Ireland besides Sybil Connolly ?’ For- 
tunately the answer from Dublin was ‘ Yes.’ On the 
haute couture level there was Irene Gilbert, while in 
the topflight ready-to-wear bracket there was 
Elizabeth James, Patricia Barry and Raymond Kenna. 

For almost ten years Irene Gilbert has been 
designing clothes for some of the best-dressed women 
in Irish and British society. Her clients, who belong 
to the international smart set, wear Irene Gilbert 
clothes in any part of the world where elegant women 
gather. However, it was not until the American 
fashion press and buyers sought her out that this 
designer decided to spread her wings and show a 
big Collection abroad. Last May she brought her 


SOWN BY RENE sILBERT 


Autumn Collection to New York and scored an 
immediate success with it, thus confirming Ireland’s 
place in international fashion. 

Last July she showed this Collection (with a few 
additions) in Dublin for those Americans who had 
missed her New York showing and for the British, 
Australian and Canadian buyers. 


SYBIL CONNOLLY’s AUTUMN COLLECTION 

Sybil Connolly based her Autumn Collection on 
the glowing saffron colour seen in the kilts of the Irish 
Army Pipers. In its strong gingery hue it made 
‘Pied Piper’, a three-piece dinner ensemble which 
opened the show. This consisted of a floor-length 
skirt of saffron tweed, a blouse of cartridge-pleated 
Irish linen in white, and a neat spencer jacket of 
black velvet. Saffron flecked the whitewashed hand- 
woven Donegal tweed in a beltless double-breasted 
travel coat named ‘ Classic Profile ’, and was seen in 
the wide suede belt of ‘ Isle of Aran ’, a day-dress of 
cream bainin with sleeves hand-knitted from bainin 
wool. 


CHARCOAL '—SYBIL CONNOLLY’S 
EVENING DRESS OF GREY IRISH LIN 
HAND QUILTED AND DECORATED 
MEDALLIONS OF IRISH CROCHET 
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Watered down to pastel tints saffron became 
Apricot Creme in a short evening dress of gossamer 
Irish linen. This dress was finely pleated all over and 
highlighted with a sash and stole of apricot satin. 
The apricot and ginger shades were allied in ‘ Orange 
Sherbet ’, a cocktail separates ensemble consisting of 
a harem skirt of ginger and a pleated blouse of 
apricot Irish linen. In a button-thru’ ‘ monk’ dress 
of gossamer tweed saffron became a deep peach tint. 

While saffron predominated Sybil Connolly’s 
Autumn Collection, she was faithful to the red 
flannel, the whitewashed tweeds and the Irish worsted 
of her former Collections. Petticoat red flannel was 
used in a full-skirted dinner dress cut on princess 
lines with a chemisier neckline. Pale blue whitewashed 
Donegal tweed made ‘ Easy Elegance ’, a suit typical 
of the new Sybil Connolly line. The skirt was slim 
and the easy-fitting jacket was double-breasted and 
made with a curving hip-line and a deep standaway 
collar. ‘ Simple Air ’ was a dress of grey Irish worsted 
trimmed at the bodice with an envelope-fold of silk 
jersey. 





CITY MIXTURE’ —A SYBIL CONNOLLY 
OF DONEGAL HANDWOVEN TWEED 
FEATURING THE CURVED HIPLINE 








Irish linen has been featured in all Sybil Connolly’s 
Collections, and in the current one she uses it for both 
long and short evening dresses. ‘ Charcoal’ was a 
short strapless dress of grey linen hand-quilted all 
over and trimmed with medallions of Irish crochet 
in white. A ball gown of Irish linen in white was 
‘Veiled Illusion’ which had a long finely-pleated 
bodice dipping at the back, and a full skirt. In the twin 
evening gowns ‘ Merry Widow’ and ‘ Masquerade’ 
cartridge-pleated linen was inset in a deep band on 
crinoline skirt. In the former, a dress of black velvet, 
the linen inset was white, while in the latter which was 
made of white satin the inset was black. 














IRENE GILBERT’S AUTUMN COLLECTION 

Irish country-house life was the theme of Irene 
Gilbert’s Autumn Collection in which she used Irish 
tweeds, laces and alpacas. Many of the daytime 
ensembles of tweed were named for famous Irish 
hunts. ‘ Galway Blazer’ was a three-piece ensemble 
consisting of a topcoat and skirt of black-and-white 
herringbone tweed and a hunting-pink velour weskit 
fastening with small silver buttons on which a fox 
was hand-etched. A suit of olive-green Connemara 
tweed flecked in white and furze-yellow was named 
‘ Coolattin’. The double-breasted jacket was lined 
with yellow raw-silk and had a suede collar in the 
same shade. For easy walking the slim skirt could be 
unbuttoned at the hemline. 


ISLE OF ARAN '—SYBIL CONNOLLY’S DAYDRESS OF BAININ WITH SLEEVES 


Unusual linings were a feature of the Irene Gilbert 
topcoats. Gossamer bainin lined ‘ Killybegs ’, a great- 
coat of Donegal tweed in blue-and-white check. 
Beneath was worn a full-skirted dress of bainin. It 
was bias-cut and the waistline was fitted with darting. 
Bright green moleskin lined ‘ Emerald Isle ’, a topcoat 
of heavy bainin, while scarlet raw-silk was the lining 
of ‘ Coleen Glas ’, a circular coat of black-and-green 
gossamer tweed. 

Gossamer tweeds in rainbow hues, mostly woven 
in Avoca, were used by Irene Gilbert for day and 
afternoon dresses. ‘ Vale of Avoca’ was a button- 
thru’ dress of lilac tweed in which violet velvet edged 
buttonholes and made a bow-tie at the neck. Lavish 


embroidery embellished two  cocktail-into-dinner 
continued on page 30 


HAND-KNITTED FROM BAININ WCOL AND A BELT OF SAFFRON SUEDE 
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THE VENERATION OF bells as relics seems to have been 
peculiar to the Celtic Church. The bell of an Irish 
saint, like his gospel-book and his pastoral staff, was 
normally preserved and enshrined in a portable 
reliquary. Most precious of all these bells, by reason 
of its traditional association with St. Patrick himself, 
is the Clog an Edachta, or Bell of St. Patrick’s Well. 
Like all Irish bells of pre-Norman date it resembles a 
cow-bell in shape. It is more or less rectangular, the 
height being a little over 6 inches, and was presumably 
intended to be rung by hand. It is absolutely plain and 
indeed rather rough in appearance, being made of two 
sheets of iron, fastened together by large rivets, 
and subsequently dipped in bronze. By comparison 
with other Irish bells, such as those of Clogher, 
Armagh and Lough Lene, which may be seen, like 
the Bell of St. Patrick’s Well, in the National Museum 
of Ireland, but are of cast bronze and much more 
regular in shape, it will be understood that, though 
there is no proof that this is a bell of 5th century date, 
yet it is undoubtedly of primitive type and it may be 
said that there is nothing to contradict the traditional 
attribution to St. Patrick. 

In marked contrast with the plainness of the actual 
bell is the splendour of the shrine which was made, 
somewhere around the year 1100, to contain it. It 
stands some 10} inches high, its general outline 
following that of the bell, a rectangle tapering 
upwards. The case is made of bronze plates, but these 
are so covered with decoration that they are for the 
most part invisible, save where the shrine has 
suffered damage. This has occurred mainly on the 
front. The general arrangement on this side was 
cruciform, with a panelled border running round. 


THE SHRINE. OF 
ST. PATRICK’S BELL 


Of the panels, originally 31 in number, only 17 retain 
their original decoration of gold filigree and interlaced 
ornament. Clumsy insertions of large rock-crystals 
belong to a late mediaeval attempt to repair the 
damage, some of which must, therefore, be of very 
long standing. They are quite out of scale with the 
rest of the decoration and can be detected as intrusive 
at a glance. 

The sides, which are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, have elaborate and boldly executed openwork 
bronze panels of zoomorphic interlacing, composed, 
that is to say, of the intertwined bodies of fantastic 
beasts. There is a ring on either side, apparently for 


hanging the shrine up, possibly over an altar, and 
continued oe page 33 


BY H. A. WHEELER 
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SARA ALLGOOD AND ARTHUR 
SHIELDS IN AN EARLY PRODUCTION 
OF SYNGE’S ‘THE PLAYBOY OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD’ 
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THEM WERE THE DAYS 





By LENNOX ROBINSON 


THE ELDERLY lady approaches: “It’s not like 
the old days. Of course I’ve not been to the Queen’s 
—but the Fays .. .” I’ve just time to say, as was 
said of Punch: “It never was .. .” But she is gone. 

The young actor asks, a little wistfully: “‘ Were 
they really so wonderful, those Allgoods and 
Sinclairs ? ” 

In memory they seem to me to have been wonderful, 
but maybe I exaggerate. No one who has not seen 
them and heard them can agree or contradict, for, 
as has been said so often, the player’s art dies the 
minute the player passes off the stage, it cannot 
be hung on a wall, put on a bookshelf, played on 
an instrument. It is the bubble on the stream. 
“One moment there, then lost for ever.” 

Yet in the stilly night I shall try to tell my young 
actor (who is going to be a very good actor) a few 
memories of a vintage period of the Abbey Theatre. 
(Remember, vintage years recur; I believe one is 
on its way now.) I shall take the cast of an unim- 
portant one-act play by an unknown author—The 
Clancy Name, produced in 1908. Here are the 
names of the players : Sara Allgood, Arthur Sinclair, 
Maire O’Neill, Fred O’Donovan, J. A. O’Rourke, 
Eileen O’Doherty, J. M. Kerrigan, Sydney J. 
Morgan. 
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Lord, what a galaxy! Let me recall something 
about two or three of them. 

I saw Sara first at a matinee in the Opera House, 
Cork, in the August of 1907. She was “‘ Kathleen ” 
in Kathleen ni Houlihan, the Angel in The Hour Glass 
and “‘ Mrs. Broderick” in The fackdaw. She had 
by this time learned her craft. It was two years 
and eight months since she had helped to open the 
Abbey Theatre, appearing as “Mrs. Fallon” in 
the first performance of Spreading the News. She also 
on that occasion played a small part in the first 
performance of On Baile’s Strand. She had a deep 
feeling for poetry, could speak it beautifully and 
teach others to speak. Sometimes her poetic feeling 
led her astray. She made “Mrs. Boyle” in Juno 
and the Paycock a little too liltful. I prefer Eileen 
Crowe’s performance, for she is more a woman 
of the Dublin slums. I worked with Sara for years 
and years (and what a worker she was) in tragedy and 
comedy. A little slow, a little (if I may whisper it) 
stupid, “slow in the uptake,” as the phrase is, 
but her uptake in the end was her own; my suggestions 
perhaps helped, but there was no dictation. I 
remember the first night of Maurice Harte. It was 
first produced in London in the summer of 1912. 
Sara was never very sure of her lines and hated to 
trust herself to a first night unless I was there to 
prompt. I crouched behind the turf fire and prompted. 
She acted magnificently. Those awful four or five 
minutes at the end of the play when she slowly 
realises that her priest-son has lost his reason and 
that it is his mother’s (her) fault—I cannot forget 
them nor her final collapse flat on the stage and 
her poignant cry, ‘Oh, my God!” In her dressing- 
room Lady Gregory, Margot Asquith (Asquith 
was P.M.) and I tried to tell her how marvellous 
she had been. I don’t think she understood. Do 
players understand when they are wonderful ? 
I think they often consider themselves wonderful 
when they are only mediocre. 
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LEFT SCENE FROM ONE OF THE EARLY PRODUCTIONS OF ‘ THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD" 
BELOW: SCENE FROM A RECENT PRODUCTION OF ‘THE PLAYBOY 
F THE WESTERN WORLD 





Maire O’Neill, her sister, was quite different. 
They were very different in appearance. Sara from 
her early years was inclined to be stout; she was 
no beauty, she had a good honest Irish face. Molly 
was a real beauty, too Irish to be true. The black 
hair, the cheeks a little high-placed, the lips—oh, 
it is silly to try to appraise her beauty, let’s think 
of her acting. Perhaps it was easy for her to be 
“* Pegeen Mike ” or “‘ Maggie ” in The Magnanimous 
Lover; youth and beauty were called for in these 
cases, but to be equally perfect as an old Cork 
countrywoman, as “ Cracked Mary” in The Full 
Moon, as “ Mrs. Rainey” in Mixed Marriage— 
that proved her an actress. The Theatre possesses 
a drawing by Augustus John. He shows Sara and 
Molly with their heads close together and someone 
is trying to poke her nose between them. Jim Fagan 
said : ‘ Those Allgood sisters not letting the new girl 
get a look in.” 


Continued on page 30 























































MONKEY SKINS AND PARROTS’ FEATHERS 


UNITED PRIMARY 
BIseasi, VIA 
GOLD : 
Dear Friend, 
I am very glad to write you this humble letter 
informing you that T will be with you for ever. So kindly reply me 
with good news. Please tell me the things which you like, if you 
hike monkey skins or parrots’ feathers tell me anid I ill send you more 
My hobbies are football, volley, hockey, tenms and sport. Also 
I want my Xmas gift if you be friend for everlasting. I need these 
your friends’ addresses, pictures, and your photo. Also my father is @ 
hunter so if you will be pleased reply me to give you some kind of skins. 





I end here with best wishes. 
I am greetings to you and 
your friends, 
Francis K. Dougan, 


So went, a letter received by the Irish Tourise:Bureau in 
New York, ff a Visit to Ireland was only a matter of monk 
skins and parrots’ feathers, we feel certain that Francis KR 
Dougan would number amongst visitors to Ireland during 
the comi . 

A holiday in Ireland next year can be yours—and now is the 
time to plan it. Your travel agent will be pleased to help you 
with literature and full particulars on air and sea services to 
Ireland, transport and tours within the country, and will 
make all your reservations. 


Nollaig fé shéan agus Athbhliain f€ mbhaise dhuit. 
Wishing you a Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 


FOGRA FAILTE 






































CHRI| 


IN IRELAND Ih 


) 
‘THE NIGHT OF DECEMBER 24-25 was called Oiche| jheir 
Nodlag (the Night of Christmas). The following night/, bas 
was known as Oiche Lae Nodlag (the Night o peopl 
Christmas Day). January 6 was referred to as Nodlaig).44 
Bheag (Small, or Little Christmas). The festival offnus_ 
Christmas generally was known as An Nodlaig, andj, th, 
the period from December 24-January 6 was called};,, old 
The Twelve Days of Christmas. Little Christmas was/, day 
also referred to as Nodlaig na mBan (the Women’s} Th, 





Christmas). butter 
workr 
DECORATIONS ling 


Houses were generally whitewashed and cleaned, a 
and often painted and repaired, during the weekfs,-me 
before Christmas. This was followed on the day}ine §. 
before Christmas by the putting up within the housef made 
of sprigs of holly, especially if it had red berries ; Day. 
laurel and bay were also used if available in the local} great . 
woods. All this was done in honour of the Saviour} on 
Fresh rushes were strewn on the principal floors in many 
olden times. A rude cross of holly was often fixed in}saiq) , 
the window. The stable and cattle-sheds were also 
similarly decorated ; all these decorations were 
removed soon after Small Christmas. 














FOOD AND DRINK 

Nearly every household saved some money “ to} fectiva 
bring home the Christmas”, which consisted off pyctor 
dainties from the local town, such as currant loaves, 
fruit, sweets and biscuits, whiskey, wine and porter 
(the latter in a large jar). The shopkeepers in the 
towns gave presents to their customers at Christmas ‘f recite; 
tea, sugar, raisins, fruit, jam, a currant loaf, a bottle 
of whiskey, or some such gift, according to tht 
importance of the customer. Country visitors brought 
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MAS 
I DEN TIMES 


iche their town relatives gifts such as a goose, turkey, 
ight!, bag of potatoes, a flitch of bacon, etc. Country 
; Olpeople also sold in the town geese and turkeys, etc., 
laig)and brought home the “ Christmas ” with the money 
1 offthus acquired. A good deal of drink was consumed 
and} in the towns on these occasions. Christmas Eve was 
lled\in olden times a fast day, but at a later period became 
wast, day of abstinence only. 
en's) The wealthier farmers made presents of milk, 
butter, meat, etc., to poorer neighbours and to their 
workmen. A late fish dinner of mild cured hake or 
ling, with milk and butter sauce, was commonly 
1¢d,F eaten on Christmas Eve. In late autumn many of the 
eek} farmers got casks of fish packed in salt and brine from 
day}the fishermen on the coast. Punch was commonly 
use} made and drunk on Christmas Eve and on Christmas 
€S Day. Tea was also drunk at Christmas—it was a 
great rarity in olden times. 
ur On St. Stephen’s Day (December 26) people in 
$ Nf many districts abstained from meat, in fulfilment (they 
1 it\said) of a promise made in olden times to do so if 
also they were preserved from a plague which was then 
verer prevalent. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 

In olden times, as now, the religious aspect of the 
“tO\festival was the most important of all. It was a 
ff custom for some time before Christmas to say as 
ves) many Paters and Aves as possible ; the younger folk 
rteth kept a record of these prayers, sometimes ranging 
th} as high as five thousand. The family rosary which was 
aS ‘recited each night during the year, was a special 
ttle} occasion on Christmas Night, when members of the 
thf family who might be away during the year were 
ighif cenerally present. Most of the people, especially 
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ane sesaeesence eres ee sen OAL Sie Sa) 
- “= me ete 


The Wren-boys 


those who were to receive Holy Communion (which 
was the majority), attended the first Mass, about 
dawn, and a second Mass, if such were said. The 
older people and those who could not attend first 
Mass attended the later one. Midnight Mass was not 
general in country districts. An Irish proverb says : 
Aifreann na Geine, Aifreann agus fiche, i.e., The Mass 
of the Birth of Christ is worth twenty-one Masses : 
this was to show how much the Christmas Mass was 
loved and appreciated. 
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On the eve of Christmas (December 24), shortly after dark, the 
man of the house set in the principal window a large candle (or one in 
each window, if available), which had been bought in the town ; the 
candle was fixed in a sconce made from a scooped-out turnip or a 
vessel filled with bran or flour, and in many cases the main candle 
was lighted by the youngest member of the family. The candle was 
decorated with holly sprigs. In some cases there was a candle each 
for the father, the mother, and for each of the grandparents who lived 
in the house. The little children had candles (smaller) for themselves. 
Some households let the candles burn all night, others quenched them 
when going to bed. Many of these Christmas candles were coloured, 
generally red ; they were about two feet long, and an inch-and-a-half 
thick. A piece of the Christmas candle was later used to singe the udder 
of a cow when she had her first calf during the year. In many parts of 
the country a lighted candle in each window of the house on Christmas 
Eve added much to the view of the landscape, and it was a common 
custom to go out of doors about ten o’clock to look at (and even try 
to count) the hundreds of candles in windows all over the landscape. 


Long before Christmas the young people selected a large log of 
wood, very often of bog-deal, for the centre of the Christmas fire. 
This would last for several days, and was called bloc na Nodlag (the 
Christmas block). 
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The Christmas tree was unknown in Ireland, and 
has only recently come in via the towns and cities. 
Presents have already been dealt with. Children were 
in recent decades given presents in their stockings 
which they hung at the foot of the bed; this, 
however, was not a traditional custom in rural Ireland. 


Once the religious side of the festival (the most 
important in Ireland) had been attended to, the people 
set out to enjoy themselves, feasting and amusing 
themselves. It was a time of fun and house-visiting 
(but not generally on Christmas Eve). On St. 
Stephen’s Day the wren-boys went around from 
house to house with (or without) a dead wren on the 
top of a holly bush, singing a traditional song : 
‘ The wren, the wren the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze,’ 
etc. 

At each house the wren-boys, varying in number from 
three to twenty or so got a few pence or even a shilling, 
and at the end of the day had acquired a goodly sum 
of money ; this was spent on a feast or dance. As 
many as a dozen different groups of wren-boys would 
call at each house that day. They were usually 
disguised. They would sing and dance outside each 
door, and were generally welcome. Card-playing was 
a common form of amusement around Christmas, 
the prize generally being a goose or some such bird or 
animal. The day on which the cow or pig was killed 
before Christmas was always a great day of activity ; 
puddings were made of the offal, and the neighbours 
usually got a share of these. 


continued on page 30 
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THE GALWAY BLAZERS 


BY MURIEL BOWEN 


GaLway! The very word has a fascination all its 
own. Those loosely-built stone walls, which average 
thirty-two to the mile, have been ridden over by 
generations of foxhunters. 

In the 18th century Co. Galway was still very far 
away and remote. The customs and traditions of its 
foxhunters were wild as the Atlantic rollers which 
break against its coasts. The county families had a 
most extravagant way of living. And a couple of times 
a year they used set out on ‘ festive gatherings ’ with 
their horses, their hounds and their servants. 

It was on one of these outings to Birr that they 
concluded a day of hectic sport in the field by burning 
the local inn to the ground. Hence the time-honoured 
sobriquet of ‘ Galway Blazers.’ 

When it comes to Galway masters of foxhounds, 
there has been no end of debate and confusion about 
the qualifications one needs. For years only a man of 
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the county was acceptable. Of figures and writing 
they often knew little. They were brought up to ride 
boldly to hounds, to shoot, to swim the Shannon and 
to drive a four-in-hand. In the early years they 
possessed these accomplishments in full measure. 

The first master of the Co. Galway hounds was 
Burton Persse of Moyode who hunted in the 18th 
century. Tradition speaks of him as a man who did 
things with magnificence, giving huge prices for 
hounds, hunting four days a week and dressing his 
servants in orange plush instead of ‘ pink.’ 

Perhaps the most colourful and illustrious master 
of all was John Denis of Bermingham House. Locally 
he was something of a mystery and referred to as 
* Black Jack.’ Anthony Trollope wrote of him in one 
of his novels— 

‘Who Black Daly was, or whence he had come, 
many men, even in Co. Galway, did not know. It 
































was not that he had no property, but that property 
was so small as to make it impossible that the owner 
should be master of the County Hounds. But in 
truth Black Daly lived at Daly’s Bridge in the 
neighbourhood of Castle Blakeney, where he was 
supposed to be at home. But he was not often there, 
and kept his kennels at Ahascragh, five miles away 
from Daly’s Bridge. The old gentlemen of the 
county could not tell why Mr. Daly had been put 
in his present position five and twenty years ago. 
He had no money and very few acres of his own on 
which to preserve foxes. He had large whiskers, 
coarse and jet black, which did not quite meet 
beneath his chin. He was unmarried, no one_who 
knew him could conceive that he should have a wife. 
His hounds were his children, and he could have 
taught no wife to assist him in looking after them with 
the constant attention and tender care which was 
given to them by Barney Smith, his huntsman. Black 
Daly wanted very little, his tastes were very simple. 
He always dressed the same. Foxhunting was the 
work of his life.’ 

John Denis was one of the hardest of hard riders 
and his feats are still the subject of folklore in the 
West of Ireland. Steeplechasing he was reckoned at 
level weights with Alan MacDonagh who then ranked 
at the top of the tree amongst professionals in England 
and Ireland. On one occasion he laid out a point-to- 
point course to be told it was too big. Refusing to have 
the fences reduced in size, he made a wager that he 
would ride the course on his white horse Monarcho— 
‘ without a saddle, without a bridle, without a whip 
and without a baulk.’ This he achieved, winning 
his bet. 

Once Denis won a four miles steeplechase in 
Roscommon with Fra Diavolo. It took place over 
stone walls and the horse, which had been losing his 

















sight for some time, lost it com- 
pletely during the race, but stayed 
on to win. Many people wondered 
why he scrambled in a mysterious 
manner over the last few walls until 
it became known afterwards that he 
had gone completely blind. The 
trophy is now on the sideboard at 
Bermingham House, the treasured 
possession of Lady Cusack-Smith, 
a descendant of Denis. 

During a particularly stormy 
general election John Denis rode in 
a race on the east bank of the ws" v3 
Shannon. He had displeased some Sit 
of the Galwegians about this time, so they tried to 
stop him by pelting him with stones. Coming to the 
last fence, a § ft. wall, some ruffians brought a horse 
and cart across it. Plucky sportsman that he was, 
Denis jumped the whole lot! 

His favourite covert in Co. Galway was Castle 
Lambert which is surrounded by great double stone 
walls, many of them so wide that it is necessary for a 
horse to bank them. Denis noticed that foxes were 
reluctant to leave covert and guessed, shrewdly, that 
it was because they thought the walls too much. So 
he had small holes made low down to let the fox 
through. He delighted in the fox taking a stiff line, 
as he is reputed to have said to a friend—‘ to try the 
mettle of the boys!’ 

The next man of importance to master the Blazers 
was Burton Persse II, a grandson of the first master, 
who took over in 1849. In time his knowledge of 
hunting and hound work became so celebrated 
throughout Ireland that he was known as the ‘ Irish 
Meynell.’ continued overleaf 





THE GALWAY BLAZERS, whose history is traced 
by Muriel Bowen in this article, is one of the best known 
of Ireland’s thirty-two foxhound packs and, like many 
of the others, regularly attracts visitors to Irish shores 
during the hunting season. For those who thrill to the 
rousing battlesong of a pack of hounds in full cry, 
Ireland can also offer two staghound packs and forty- 
one harrier packs (followed on horseback) and ten 
recognised packs of foot beagles. 

In addition, there are scores of other packs which are 
followed on foot, such as Kerry beagles, foot-harriers, 
drag-hounds and otter-hounds. 
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The country hunted over by the Co. Galway 
hounds was much larger then than it is to-day. The 
master’s duties necessitated a constitution of iron, 
a strong will and an unquenchable love of fox- 
hunting. All these qualities were the key to the toil, 
labour and privation he went through. It was his 
doings inspired the song: 


‘To hunt the fox and fight gamecocks, 
In punch to drink the Solway, 

With debts galore and fun far more 
Och! that’s the man for Galway.’ 


In the present century the two great masters have 
been Mr. Isaac Bell, an American, and Mr. Joe 


Pickerskill. 


Mr. Bell was the shining light in Irish hunting in 
his day. A fine rider with a quick eye and intrepid 
across country, he inspired his field with the same 
keenness as he inspired his hounds. He was seldom 
vexed and never depressed, and the general impres- 
sion was that he was a joyous man with whom to go 
a-hunting. 

A rare good day was something which occurred 
conspicuously often. But the Mount Hazel meet in 
Christmas week, 1903, deserves special mention. 
Hounds were out a fifth day that week with the 
purpose of executing a chicken thief. The master had 
a fine hunt, scent was a cracker, and hounds killed in 
the open. It was 9.0 p. m. when he reached the kennels 
when snow was falling. 
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Half an hour later one of his whippers-in arrived 
with 74 couples of hounds and another fine mask. 
His was a similar story of good scent and hounds 
running like smoke. At 10.30 p.m. the other whipper- 
in arrived with the remainder of the hounds, and 
he too had a noble mask. 

Mr. Pickerskill drove a sports car with an open 
exhaust and when his hounds heard him coming— 
which was usually when he was a quarter of a mile 
away—they immediately started to give tongue! 
Hounds were out four days a week and their master 
turned up with neighbouring packs on the other two. 
His enthusiasm was such that if he ran a drag to 
Church on Sundays nobody would have been sur- 
prised. Broken bones never splintered a nerve of iron 
and towards the end of his years, when he looked a 
shaken old man on the ground, he was still a nailer on 
a horse. 

You may ask what takes them all to Galway ? It 
has many advantages. You ride on the top of the 
ground, there is no end of jumping with so many of 
those clean walls about, and coverts are fairly 
distanced so once hounds find you can clap on your 
hat and be prepared to go for it ! 

And it’s not just the foxhunting. Galway abounds 
in game of all sorts. The heather-clad bogs carry a 
good head of grouse, the lakes are haunts for many 
varicties of duck. But woodcock is perhaps the easiest 
of all to find there. It is said of Mr. Isaac Bell that he 
never left for a meet without his gun and he often 
bagged a few grouse on the way. 
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9 (sting—in 1907-to-be precise—a little girl 
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of three told her father she had seen a fairy disappear among the mossy roots 


of a sycamore tree on a hill to the south of Dublin. 
That set going a family saga which led the father, Major 


Sir Nevile Wilkinson, to plan a palace for the Fairy Queen and her Court. 


It is to see that palace, surely the most beautiful 
and richly furnished doll’s-house in the world, that 
hundreds of visitors from many lands find their 
way every week along twisting but well-signposted 
lanes to Ballynastragh House, near Gorey, County 
Wexford. 

They are shown its wealth of miniature works 
of art and craftsmanship by the Dowager Countess 
of Wicklow, or when she is away, by her younger 
daughter. Sir Nevile Wilkinson, Architect-in-Chief 
of Titania’s Palace, was Lady Wicklow’s first 
husband. Their elder daughter, who saw the fairy, 
is now a Sister devoting her life to the welfare of 
children in England. 

It is to children that the palace is dedicated, for 
though no charge is made for admission, most callers 
leave something in the collecting box for “ sick, 
crippled and unhappy children of the world, irres- 
pective of creed and colour.” 

Built in Hicks’ workshop in Dublin, the Palace 
itself takes up most of a large room of Ballynastragh 

LADY WICKLOW SHOWS FRANCES DUNCAN AND House, and its eight sections completely fill a 

SUSAN FOGG THE THRONE-ROOM OF TITANIA’S four-ton steel lift van. Its ground plan covers 

PALACE sixty-three square feet and its height, above the 
raised platform that makes inspection easy, is 
twenty-seven inches. The belfry, with its peal of 
sweet-chiming bells, is by Lutyens. 
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But it is the contents of the sixteen rooms— 
well over 10,000 pieces of ancient and modern 
miniature work—that most delight both children 
and adults. Many of them were specially made, 
others collected by Sir Nevile, others acquired 
on the travels of Titania’s Palace. Since it was first 
shown in London in 1922, it has visited more than 
160 cities in these islands, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South America 
and Europe, has been seen by more than 2,000,000 
people and has collected for charity well over 
£80,000. 


“That gold nugget was given us in Ballarat, 
the green malachite kiwi in New Zealand, the gold 
beaver in Canada,” explains the Countess in a 
voice surprisingly youthful that at once wins the 
shyest child visitor. 


The children are thrilled by the tiny bicycle 
in the entrance hall, the pram that Shirley Temple 
(then aged eight) insisted on wheeling, the minuscule 
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THE SILVER HORSES ARE !7th-CENTURY WORK 
N A GOLD AND ENAMEL TABLE 





ON THE MOSAIC 


AND DIAMOND CUP FROM KING THEEBAW'’S 


unscrewable electric bulbs (as used in doctors’ 
pencil torches) that light up the rooms, the fairy 
doll’s-house within a doll’s-house, the clock down 
which the mouse ran, and the wee (it’s the only 
word !) toothbrushes of the Princesses Iris and Ruby. 

Adults come away with a confused feeling of 
embarras de richesse, remembering mainly articles 
like the tiny gold figures by Benvenuto Cellini on 
the arms of the throne, into the back of which is 
set a diamond brooch that belonged to the Empress 
Eugenie; the sixteenth-century boxwood Holy 
Family from South Germany and the exquisite 
little illuminated Book of Hours (circa 1450) in the 
Chapel; fine ivory carvings in the Royal bedchamber, 
once handled by pretty, witty Nell Gwynn; a tiny 
enamel horse found in an Egyptian mummy case 
3,000 years old; and—American visitors exult 
to hear this—a slip of vitrified mastoden bone 
splinter from Denver, Colorado, beneath the 
throne, which is certainly the oldest object in the 
treasure house. 




























PART OF OBERON'S LIBRARY WHICH INCLUDES 
MINIATURE BIBLES, MASSBOOK, JOHNSON'’S 
DICTIONARY, ALMANACS, NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. THE VISITING CARD OF BARNUM'’S 
FAMOUS MIDGET, GENERAL TOM THUMB, IS IN 
THE THIRD ROW DOWN 





































N THE MIDST OF THE WONDERS OF THE CHAPEL OF THE PALACE 
IS A LOVELY FRENCH ILLUMINATED BOOK OF HOURS, WRITTEN 
ON VELLUM ABOUT 1450. ON THE PRIE-DIEU HANGS THE WORLD'S 
SMALLEST ROSARY REPRODUCTIONS OF THE CROSS OF CONG 
AND THE ARDAGH CHALICE (ABOVE AND ON THE ALTAR). THE 
REREDOS, MEASURING 12 INCHES BY 14 INCHES, TOOK SIR NEVILE 
WILKINSON FOUR YEARS TO COMPLETE. THE CENTRE PICTURE 
REPRESENTING THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN IS TAKEN 
FROM MURILLO’S PAINTING 

There is an organ that can be played with match- 
sticks; the world’s smallest rosary; the world’s 
smallest collar-stud (perfectly turned in ivory 
and almost as invisible as its owner, King Oberon); 
a library of miniature books and newspapers; 
General Tom Thumb’s visiting card; famous 
signatures in the visitors’ books including those of 
Royalty and Charlie Chaplin. 

Many miniature paintings and all the mosaic 
painting on the ceilings (there are 250,000 dots in 
the bathroom alone) are the work of Sir Nevile, 
who continued adding to the decorations until 
his death. Irish and foreign craftsmen contributed 
such pieces as reproductions of the Ardagh Chalice, 
the Cross of Cong, bronze doorways, stained glass 
windows, furniture delicately wrought in many 
styles. And Lady Wicklow herself planted the 
flowers—made from Woolworth’s hat-trimmings 
in the days of “nothing over sixpence ”—in the 
central courtyard. 

What is it all worth in hard cash ? Lady Wicklow 
has no idea. She has come to the conclusion that, 
being irreplaceable, it is beyond price—like the 
pleased excitement and delight of the children to 
whom she loves to explain the absence of chimneys : 
“Fairy fires are made by glow-worms.” Being 
practical as well as romantic, she has turned the 
palace and its contents into a limited company, 
BOOK IN ITS CASE ON THE TABLE IN THE PRIVATE ENTRANCE HALL Tinycraft, Ltd., so that it — still be giving pleasure 
UNDERNEATH THE TABLE ARE MINIATURE CURLING STONES FROM to boys and girls and their elders and collecting 


SCOTLAND ; THE HORNS ABOVE THE DOORWAYS ARE THOSE money for less fortunate children when she is gone. 
OF THE BLUE DUIKER GAZELLE OF KENYA 








LADY WICKLOW’S HAND SHOWS HOW SMALL IS THE VISITOR'S 
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MONASTERBOICE, COUNTY LOUTH 


DECORATED SLAB, FOURKNOCKS, COUNTY MEATH 


THE ROYAL TOMB, ENNIS ABBEY, COUNTY CLARE 
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DECORATED STONE, NEWGRANGE, COUNTY MEATH 
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A Ten-Day Tour for 


an Antiquarian 


In other issues of IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES we have 
given circular tours of varying length which could be 
made by public transport and others specially designed 
for those tourists using self-drive automobiles. In future 
issues we propose to include some tours for those who 
like to give their holiday an added purpose. 


First Day 

Arrive in Dublin. Visit National Museum (most 
impressive collection of gold ornaments of the Bronze 
Age and other Irish antiquities), Trinity College 
Library (dating from 1601, it houses about 500,000 
printed books including the world renowned Book 
of Kells), Christ Church Cathedral, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral (famous for its associations with Jonathan 
Swift), etc. Overnight Dublin. 


Second Day 

Depart Dublin. Visit Fourknocks, Co. Meath 
(passage grave). Drogheda (St. Lawrence’s Gate is 
the only one remaining of the ten originally set in 
the town walls). Monasterboice (round tower and 
high crosses). Mellifont (Ruins of twelfth-century 
Cistercian Abbey). Newgrange and Dowth (passage 
graves). Tara (one-time residence of the high kings 
of Ireland). Stay in Ceanannus Mor (Kells), Co. 
Meath. 


Third Day 

Visit Kells (St. Columba’s House, round tower, high 
crosses). Loughcrew (Sliabh na Caillighe—The Hag’s 
Mountain, passage graves). Lough Gara (crannégs— 
primitive lake dwellings). Boyle, Co. Roscommon 
(twelfth-century Cistercian Abbey). Overnight Boyle. 


Fourth Day 

Visit Ballymote (fourteenth-century castle). Sligo 
(Dominican Priory). Carrowmore (dolmens, stone 
circles and cairns with sepulchral chambers). Drum- 
cliff (High Cross). Overnight Sligo. 


Fifth Day 

Visit Tuam, Co. Galway (High Cross, Chancel Arch 
in Cathedral). Athenry (thirteenth-century Dominican 
Priory, thirteenth-century castle, Town Gate). Galway 
(Church of St. Nicholas, founded 1320, Lynch’s 
Castle, etc.). Overnight in Galway. 

Note : If tour corresponds with scheduled steamer 
voyages and a day can be spared, a trip to the Aran 
Islands can be arranged from here. 
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Sixth Day 

Visit Kilmacduagh, Co. Galway (round tower and 
cathedral). Kilnaboy (Tau Cross). Ennis (Franciscan 
Friary dated from 1241). Quin (Franciscan Friary 
dating from 1402). Limerick (King John’s Castle, 
erected in thirteenth century, St. Mary’s Cathedral 
founded 1194). Overnight Limerick. 


Seventh Day 


Visit Adare (The Desmond Castle, Trinitarian Abbey, 
Augustinian Abbey and Franciscan Friary). Lough 
Gur (an assemblage of ancient monuments including 
stone circles, stone forts, dolmens, standing stones, 
ancient house sites, etc.) Kilmallock (Blossom’s Gate 
—one of original town gates, churches). Cahir (castle 
—dating mainly from the fifteenth century, it is in 
excellent preservation and is the largest of its kind 
in Ireland). Overnight Cahir. 


Eighth Day 


Visit Cashel (Cormac’s Chapel, Cathedral, Round 
Tower, two Abbeys). Carrick-on-Suir (Carrick Castle 
—an Elizabethan fortified mansion). Ahenny (High 





THE LIBRARY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 












continued on page 36 


NOVEMBER 


Trish Events 





Exhibitions 


THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF IRISH MANUFACTURES AT 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, is the only one of its kind 
in Ireland. The Exhibition acts as an information centre 
on all industrial and economic matters. Its Enquiry Bureau 
gives full details of Irish products, including names of 
manufacturers and suppliers. Visitors are afforded an 
excellent opportunity of seeing a representative display of 
Irish-made goods at this Exhibition which is open daily 
throughout the year from 9.30 a.m. to I p.m. and from 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 


Hunting 


The Hunting season proper begins in November and 
continues until about mid-April. Foxhounds meet at any 
time from dawn onwards. Foxhounds and Harriers usually 
meet at II a.m., Staghounds at 1 p.m. Hunt Clubs hold 
from one to four meets per week, and although several 
clubs may be in the same locality, meets are so arranged 
that two fixtures seldom clash. Staghound, Foxhounds and 
Harriers (the latter hunt hares) are followed on horseback. 
Beagles, foot-harriers, otter-hounds and drag-hounds are 
followed on foot. Two packs which hunt near Dublin and 
are called Harriers (South Co. Dublin and Bray Harriers) 
are followed on horseback. The best localities in the South 
for foot-harriers are Co. Cork, West Waterford, West Kerry 
and mid-Clare. In the North, Cavan, North Longford, 
East Leitrim, Monaghan, South Tyrone, Fermanagh 
and Armagh. 


Fine Arts 


CERAMICS EXHIBITION by Pouchal (France), Gamboni 
(Italy), Peter Brennan and John ffrench (Ireland). Also 
exhibition of drawings by Irish 
Artists, Victor Waddington Gal- 
leries, Dublin . 3 . 11-30 ; 
DRAMA: Mullingar Little Theatre 
Annual Autumn Production, 


County Hall, waar Co. West- 
meath . : 1-3 





Festivals 


FEIS CEOIL AN IARTHIAR (West- 
ern Music Festival), Halla 
Columban and An _ Taibhdhearc, 
Galway 21-5 Dec. 





General Sport 

GOLF: Open Mixed Foursomes, 
Killarney, Co. Kerry ‘ 7 
MOTOR CYCLING: Dublin and 


District Motor Cycle Club’s 
‘Nicholson Scrambles’’, The Slade, 


Crooksling, Co. Dublin. 6 
MOTOR RACING: Connacht Motor 
Club Winter Trial, Sligo . 22 
TROTTING MATCHES: Annual Trotting seen Dunmanway, 
Co. Cork , , : ; ‘ : i 


Orchestral Concerts 


RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY CONCERT: Gaiety Theatre, 


Dublin : ; ‘ ; 4 
RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY CONCERT : Soloist, Veronica 
Dunne, Gaiety Theatre, Dublin . . ; 14 
RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY CONCERT: Soloist, ‘Kendal 
Taylor, Gaiety Theatre, Dublin . , : : 21 
Belfast Philharmonic Society presents ‘“‘Christmas Oratorio” 
in the Ulster Hall, Belfast : : : : 19 
Rugby Football 

sine Trial, Donnybrook, Dublin. : 3 
(Inter- Provincial) Connaught v. Leinster, Galway : At 
(Inter-Provincial) Munster v. Ulster, Cork . : 13 
(Inter-Provincial) Ulster v. Connaught, Belfast . 24 
(Inter-Provincial) Leinster v. Munster, Lansdowne 

Road, Dublin. : : ; ; ; : 27 
Coursing 

Cork , ‘ ‘ : , 1,2 
Rathkeale, Co. Limerick 10,81 
Irish Cup 24,25,26 


This is Ireland’s premier coursing meeting and is worth 
£500 to the winner. It is a stake open to greyhounds of 
any age and of either sex. The first Irish cup was run at 
Clounanna in 1906 and with the exception of one or two 
meetings held elsewhere, the Irish Cup has always been run 
at Clounanna and has established itself as the Irish counter- 
part of the English Waterloo Cup. 


Horse Racing 


MULLINGAR 3 THURLES At 
POWERSTOWN PARK 4 LEOPARDSTOWN 13 
CURRAGH (Irish Cesarewitch) @ NAAS 20 
AN UAIMH, CO. MEATH 10 LEOPARDSTOWN 27 
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Galleries, Museums and Libraries 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains Irish 
Antiquities, Art and Industrial, and Natural History 
Divisions. Of particular interest in the Irish Antiquities 
Division is the assemblage of native Bronze Age gold 
ornaments. 

The Museum is open to the public 11 a.m. to § p.m. daily 
and from 2 p.m. to § p.m. Sundays and Bank Holidays. 
Admission free. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY (Merrion Square West, Dublin) 
houses an important collection of paintings representative 
of the various major European Schools. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is in the same building 
as the National Gallery. 

The Galleries are open to the public from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 
Monday to Friday ; Saturday 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Sunday 
2 p.m. to § p.m. Admission free. 


THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART (Parnell Square, 
Dublin) has a fine collection of works by recent and con- 
temporary artists. 

Open to the public weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except 
Thursdays—10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.) ; Sundays (September 
to May inclusive) 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. The Gallery closes at 
dusk instead of 6 p.m. in the Winter season. Admission free. 


THE DUBLIN CIVIC MUSEUM (Assembly House, South William 
Street) contains a permanent collection of items relating 
to the history of Dublin, and contains newspapers and 
cuttings, pictures, prints, freedom boxes, maps, coins, etc. 
Open to the public Monday to Friday from 11 a.m. to I p.m. ; 
2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. (except Thursdays 11 a.m. to I p.m.) ; 
Sunday 2 p.m. to § p.m. Admission free. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. Most famous of Dublin libraries, 
contains 500,000 volumes, 2,000 manuscripts and the finest 
collection in Ireland of early printed books. Its most 
famous possession is the “‘ Book of Kells ” considered to be 
the world’s most beautifully illuminated MS. 

The Library is open to the public on weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. February to October inclusive ; 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
November to January inclusive ; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. Enquire at main gate for porter who will act as guide. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains 
maps, prints and MSS. together with half a million volumes. 
Open to the public 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; Saturday 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Admission free. 






Orchestral Concerts 





Belfast Philharmonic Society pre- 
sents ‘*‘ Messiah ”’ in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast 9,10,11 
















Fine Arts 


WATERCOLOURS : Exhibition of 
Watercolours by Howard Knee, 
Victor Waddington Galleries, Dublin 


1 (for two weeks) 


Rugby Football 


(Inter-Provincial) Ulster wv. Leinster, Belfast . IS 
Wanderers v. Collegians, Lansdowne Road, Dublin . 18 


Courst ng 


National Open Cup, Newbridge, Co. Kildare . 27,28 
Kingdom Cup, Ballybeggan Park, Tralee, Co. Kerry 
27.22.29 


General Sport 


AMATEUR BOXING: Dublin University v. Oxford University, 
National Stadium, Dublin . ; : 3 
AMATEUR BOXING: National saad Championships 
National Stadium, Dublin . . S-Al 


GOLF: Open Hamper, Cork Golf Club : 

GOLF: Open Hamper, Muskerry Golf Club, Co. Cork oa 
GOLF: Open Meeting, Douglas Golf Club, Cork . 26 
GOLF: Open Meeting, Muskerry Golf Club, Co. Cork 27 


Horse Racing 


AN UAIMH 4 LEOPARDSTOWN 27,28 
MULLINGAR Ai LIMERICK 27,28 
NAAS 18 





Calendar of Events in Ireland 


The first edition of the Calendar of Events in Ireland 1955, 
which will be issued in January, covers chronologically 
some of the principal events taking place in Ireland from 
January to December, and consequently serves as a handy 
ready reference for those about to plan a holiday in Ireland. 
Published by Fdégra Failte, it may be obtained free of 
charge from any Irish Tourist Bureau. 








CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND continued from page 19 


Christmas Day was a great occasion for football 
games in olden times. Hurling was also played, as 
men were at leisure then. A small box was used as the 
core of the home-made ball ; round this was wound 
a good deal of woollen thread, with bits of cork or 
gutta-percha inserted to make the ball lively. The ball 
was then covered with leather, sewn all round, and 
when used for hurling, was larger than the type known 
now. All the people gathered to see the opposing 
teams, often from different parishes, play on 
Christmas Day. 

Dances were often held at Christmas, generally in 
the larger houses, all through the Twelve Days of 
Christmas. Cheques which usually arrived from 
relatives in the United States around Christmas helped 
to cheer the people in difficult times. 


CHRISTMAS WEATHER AND ILLNESS 


Prognostications of the weather were commonly 
made at Christmas. ‘‘ A green Christmas makes a fat 
graveyard’ ; “If Christmas comes in with a new 
moon it is a good sign ; if not, the following year will 
be bad” ; “‘ Christmas snow brings autumn plenty.” 
The old people believed that a sick person had a 
better chance to recover at Christmas than at any 
other time. 


OLD AND NEW 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
Some of the old customs are dying away ; Santa 
Claus has been introduced by the shops ; Christmas 
cards are very common ; turkey, plum-pudding, and 
shop-presents are now everywhere. But the religious 
strength of the festival is as great as ever. 








THEM WERE THE DAYS continued from page 14 


Molly was apt to suffer from colds. She rang 
me up one April morning. She had an awful cold. 
Only by nursing it in bed all day could she appear 
that night. Would I let her off rehearsal ? Of course. 
She did appear that night. Also appeared in next 
day’s press a photo of her at Punchestown Races 
with W. F. Bailey. 

I think Arthur Sinclair was the most four-square 
actor we ever had. I do not remember him vividly 
in The Clancy Name, but very vividly as the brutal 
husband in The Cross Roads. There was not 
always a great deal of subtlety in his acting. 
About to read a new play to the Company in 
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the greenroom, I would hand him his part and 
he would weigh it in his hand and say with satis- 
faction—because it was heavy—“‘ That must be 
a grand part,” not realising that a part of four 
speeches might be a jewel and one of fifty pages 
a turnip. 

What a master of comedy and tragedy he was. I 
like to remember him more in tragedy than in 
comedy. Will any of us old fellows forget him in 
The Well of the Saints and The Pte-Dish? He had 
harshness, he had pathos, he had sentiment in 
The Rising of the Moon and belly-laughter as “‘ John 
Duffy.” We came to blows once. On tour he had 
seized the principal dressing-room; it was my 
business as Manager to allot the dressing-rooms. 
A principal of discipline was at stake. We fought 
in the room and I managed to fling him out. In a very 
short time we were again the best of friends. He was 
not good-looking, no Forbes Robertson, no Martin 
Harvey, but he could play them both off his stage. 

In sharp contrast to Sinclair was J. M. Kerrigan. 
He was a delightfully easy person to work with. 
Sinclair could be difficult. He was young and good- 
looking, obviously the jeune premiere but, as such, 
generally a failure. But give him a little character 
part which Sinclair despised and he would make 
of it a cameo. In Patriots he had to play a tiny, 
unimportant part, the caretaker of a hall. Joe added 
a couple of gags and made it a small masterpiece 
and if anyone now remembers that play it is probably 
because of Kerrigan’s acting. 

And Fred O’Donovan—but the Editor says 
I have used up and more than used up my allotted 
space and so—I fade out. 








FASHIONS FROM IRELAND continued from page 10 


ensembles of gossamer tweed. ‘ Achill Amethyst ’ was 
a sheath dress of pink lilac gossamer tweed with a 
matching jacket which had a small shawl collar. The 
chemisier bodice of the dress, cut with broad shoulder- 
straps, was embroidered in seed-pearls and beading 
in the blue pink and lilac of the weave. Another 
sheath dress named ‘ Glengarriff’ was made of 
iridescent tweed in bronze-and-turquoise. The wide- 
strapped bodice was embroidered with the yarn used 
in the weaving of the tweed. With this dress there was 
a matching boxy jacket lined with bronze satin. 
Carrickmacross lace in white on black made two 
evening gowns, one long and one short. In ‘ Grania 
Beg’ which was short, the white applique design 
formed an apron on the full skirt and covered the 
entire bodice. Another striking evening gown was 
* Book of Kells ’ in which black velvet in Celtic scroll 
pattern covered the full skirt of black organza. 
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The above poster which is most attractively printed in 
gay colours is one of those used by Aer Lingus in Holland 
to publicise their Amsterdam-—Dublin Viscount flights 
which have reduced the time taken in this important service 
to two hours thirty-five minutes. The introduction of 
Vickers Viscount turbo-prop aircraft on several of the 
more important of this company’s routes this year has 
greatly increased passenger carrying capacity and ease of 
travel. 

During the period 17th December—4th January inclusive 
many additional services will be operated on Cross-Channel 
Routes. On 25th and 26th December, however, all services 
will be suspended. Details of the extra Christmas services 
are available in a special leaflet. 


THE LONDON BUREAU 

Since its opening in April this year the Irish Tourist 
Bureau at 71 Regent Street, London, has been dealing 
with an ever increasing flow of enquiries from would-be 
visitors to Ireland. It has a most important role to play 
in the dissemination of Irish tourist publicity as over 80°, 
of the tourists who came to Ireland last year were British, 
and of them over half came from the London area. 


While contemporary in style, the design of the London 
Bureau features traditional materials. The entrance is 
flanked by Connemara marble whilst the staircase is 
panelled with bainin studded with shamrocks. 

Attractive window displays show the diverse interests 
Ireland has for the tourist and reflect the traditional crafts 
and contemporary arts. 





THE LONDON BUREAU AT NIGHT 


CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND 

The traveller in Ireland at Christmas will find a widely 
varied programme of seasonable attractions arranged for his 
benefit at major hotels in all the principal tourist centres. 
Plenty of good food and a variety of entertainment are the 
order of the day and dances, parties and special excursions 
are organised by many hotels. Whether one visits a large 
city hotel, bright with multi-coloured lights and festooned 
with paper decorations, or a remote and modest country 
pension where Christmas is a time for rich food and long 
country walks, a Christmas holiday in Ireland will leave 
memories to be cherished. 

Town or country, city or village, Christmas in Ireland is 
a time when everyone is everyone’s friend—a time when 
the tourist can be particularly sure of a warm welcome. 


Maps FOR THE JOURNEY 


Official Ordnance Survey small-scale maps may be 
obtained from the Irish Tourist Bureaux in Dublin, 
Cork and Belfast, and are also obtainable through any 
bookseller, especially those who are Ordnance Survey 
Agents, in the principal cities and towns or by post direct 
from the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
which will supply indexes (key diagrams) and any other 
relevant information on request. 
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The Abtistry 
of the tothe 


Luxuriously appointed, and offering 
the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 
.. . Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 
at its best. 


WV CRESHAM 


HOTEL - DUBLIN 





T. O’Sullivan, Director and Manager 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
be a eemmammma 


Telephone 46881 














AT YOUR SERVICE... 





AER LINGUS 








MR. }. F. DEMPSEY 
GENERAL MANAGER, AER LINGUS 


The services and facilities which exist for the overseas visitor 
to Ireland are continually being improved and augmented. 
In this, the first of a series of short articles by leading person- 
alities in the Irish travel world, Mr. 7. F. Dempsey, General 
Manager of Aer Lingus, describes the role it plays in bringing 
tourist traffic to Ireland. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Irish tourism has always been an 
important consideration in the formulation of Aer Lingus 
policy. Since the establishment of our company in 1936 
we have tried at all times to play our part in building the 
tourist business, for we realise that that business is as 
important to us as we are to it. In a direct way we have 
helped to cater for tourists’ needs by providing air services 
from the most populous areas in Great Britain and from 
twoimportant points on the continent—Parisand Amsterdam. 
The operation of these services under the Irish flag is, in 
itself, a powerful medium in the publicity field in which, 
through the ordinary channels, we emphasise the attractions 
of Ireland while selling our own services. 

The circumstances which condition the lives of ordinary 
people to-day have extended considerably the opportunities 
for holiday travel. In recent years the widespread granting of 
holidays with pay has had a marked effect. The travel 
potential so created has, in turn, been catered for by the 
establishment of a network of air routes covering the entire 
surface of the globe. The comparatively recent introduction 
of tourist class fares has added a further stimulus. 

To-day, people living in the farthest continents can 
travel quickly and comfortably to Ireland for a holiday. 
In the past, long journeys for holidays could not be con- 
templated, except by the leisured few. Nowadays, in terms of 
travelling time, there is no part of the world that cannot be 
visited within the limit of the average person’s leave period. 

Travellers from distant places, can now add Ireland to 
their European itinerary, since distance is measured, not in 
hundreds of miles, but in minutes of flying time. Holiday- 

continued on page 36 























continued from page I! 


round the point of attachment there is a roundel of 
much more delicate interlaced serpents, with eyes of 
blue glass. 

The back of the shrine is covered with a silver plate, 
cut in an openwork pattern of crosses, allowing the 
plain bronze plate beneath to be glimpsed. Round the 
edge of it runs an inscription, in Irish, asking a 
prayer for Domhnall ua Lachlainn, who was High 
King from 1088 to 1121; for Domhnall, the coarb 
or successor of St. Patrick in the See of Armagh, whose 
tenure of office from 1091 to 1105 gives the outside 
limits for the date of the shrine; for Cathalan ua 
Maelchallann, the keeper of the bell; and for Cudulig 
ua Inmainen with his sons, the artificers who actually 
carried out the work. The practice of recording the 
maker’s name is interesting (it is also done on the 
Cross of Cong, a work of some twenty years later) and 
suggests that skilled metalworkers were persons of 
some consideration, but unfortunately nothing further 
is known of this Cudulig or his sons. 

The upper part of the shrine, covering the handle 
of the bell, is of silver, of arched shape, surmounted by 
a cresting with a round setting of enamel at the top. 


There is a particularly handsome design of two 
peacocks on the back. 

The Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell is an outstanding 
example of Irish craftsmanship of the revival after 
the disruption caused by the Viking raids of the 9th 
and roth centuries had largely ceased. The beast 
interlacings owe much in style to Scandinavian 
models, but the eternal elements had been success- 
fully assimilated to form an Irish style which was to 
continue until it was overwhelmed by the impact of 
the Anglo-Norman invasion some 70 years later. 

Like many Irish shrines the Shrine of St. Patrick’s 
Bell had a hereditary custodian. The family of 
ua Maelchallann or Mulholland at one time held 
lands at a place called Ballyclog (the townland of the 
bell) in Co. Tyrone in virtue of their guardianship. 
The last of the family, an old man who had been a 
teacher, gave it on his death-bed to one of his pupils, 
who had protected him when he was in danger of 
arrest as a suspected rebel in 1798. Bell and shrine 
eventually passed into the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy and have been deposited, along with 
the rest of the Academy’s collection of Irish 
antiquities, in the National Museum of Ireland. 
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The good life afloat . 






ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- HA @ 
night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger aN ; 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- Pw 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito) ... x i 
or just a simple Jover of the best in everything ... . a: 























REST -RELAX -RECUPERATE:GO BY 





TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL:‘RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 
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Welcome to Ulster 


the home of 
Irish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 


FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 


Donegall Place, Belfast 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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5 of the world, from 
ay in Ireland... 


Miss Margo Callas, 18-year-old art student in Paris, who hails from Vancouver, Canada, 
| spent 3 weeks holiday recently in Kenmare, Co. Kerry. Before leaving she visited Blarney 
Castle, where this picture was taken, and kissed the world-famous stone of eloquence. 


‘Coco’ Lovell and Sue Daniels, college girls of Pullman, Washington State, photographed 

) at the Treaty Stone, Limerick. The girls spent a week hitch-hiking through Counties Galway, 
Clare and Limerick. Previous to their Irish tour they hitch-hiked through Germany, France, 
Italy and England. 


Mr. P. J. Grimes (left) of New York, and Mr. Alfred Green. Mr. Grimes, who is a former 
) President of the New York G.A.A., was in charge of the seventh annual ‘ Flight of the Gaels.’ 
He has been Director of the Flight of the Gaels for the last seven years and must have been 
particularly gratified to have such a large number flying with him this year from the U.S. 
to Dublin for the All-Ireland Hurling and Football Finals. 


Some of the group of the 150 who travelled in two specially chartered 78-passenger Pan- 
4 American Clippers to be present at the All-Ireland Football and Hurling Finals. 

This was the largest number ever to travel with the ‘ Flight of the Gaels ’ and was double 
last year’s figure. 

This was only one of many such organised groups which visited Ireland this season. Another 
which arrived at about the same time was a party of 107 American pilgrims led by the Most 
Reverend Dr. James McNulty, Bishop of Paterson. They landed at Cobh from the liner 
Nieuw Amsterdam and spent a week touring Ireland. 


Right Rev. Monsignor E. J. Kissane, President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth ; His 
‘y Eminence Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles ; Right Rev. Monsignor W. 

North, Editor of the Los Angeles Diocesan magazine Tidings ; and Very Rev. P. J. 

McLoughlin, Vice-President, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, photographed on the occasion 

of the Cardinal’s visit to the College on September 21st. 

Cardinal McIntyre visited other Irish Seminaries and paid a tribute to the Irish and the 

Irish clergy who had made a wonderful contribution to the Church abroad. 


John Huston has a word on location in Youghal, Co. Cork, with William F. Harpur, Honorary 

0 Secretary of the Irish Film Society. Mr. Huston has a particularly soft spot in his heart for 
Ireland, and selected Youghal as one of the major locations for his forthcoming film ‘ Moby 
Dick.’ Apart from his work in this country, he is a frequent visitor when he feels the need 
of a holiday with a difference. 
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PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


In the September/October issue of IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES we published a list of some of the major news- 
papers and periodicals likely to be of interest to visitors to 
Ireland. The list aroused considerable interest and from 
time to time we intend publishing others like it and gradually 
to cover the whole extensive lists. It is pointed out that these 
individual lists are in no way intended to be complete 
or comprehensive. Those who wish detailed and complete 
information on the subject are advised to consult the 
standard press directories. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS : 


Connacht Tribune Galway 
The Kerryman Tralee 
Waterford Evening News Waterford 
Leinster Leader Naas 
Limerick Leader Limerick 
Tipperary Star Thurles 
Meath Chronicle Navan 
Longford Telegraph Longford 


IRISH LANGUAGE MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS : 


Ar Aghaidh Galway 
Comhar Dublin 
Indiu Dublin 
Feasta Dublin 
Deirdre Dublin 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS : 
The Bell The Leader 
Hibernia The Irish Book Lover 


An Cosantoir The Gaelic Sportsman 


CONAMARA 


by Sean Mac Giollarnath The Cultural Relations 
with illustrations by Rowel Friers Committee of Ireland,2s. 
SEAN Mac GIOLLARNATH has explored all parts of Conamara 
in search of folktales and local legends and his appreciation 
of its scenery and wild life has grown with acquaintance. 
Among his previous publications are Loinnir Mac Leabhair 
(long folktales), Anndla Beaga 6 Iorrus Aithneach (local 
history), and Peadar Chois Fhairrge (memories of an old 
man). His last book Mo Dhithaigh Fhiain (My Wild Land) 
won the Craoibhin Prize and was a Club-Leabhar selection. 
He has also made many translations into Irish. 
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In Conamara, which is the fourth in the series of booklets 
on Irish life and culture which are being published for the 
Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland by Colm 
© Lochlainn, he describes the life and customs of that part 
of the County of Galway which lies west and north of 
Loch Coirib. He tells of life in the hillsides, of the people 
who live by the rearing of flocks and of the frugality and 
tireless industry of the population of the coastal region. 

It contains much to interest those who have visited or 
intend to visit the region ; chapters on such varied subjects 
as history, scenery, crafts and callings, gatherings, and local 
dishes. A map of the district and bibliography are also 
included. 








AT YOUR SERVICE continued from page 32 


makers arriving from or returning to Canada, the Americas, 
New Zealand, Australia and Africa, may visit Ireland with 
facility by planning their routes via Dublin and Shannon 
airports. 

In addition to the benefits to tourism, the vast expansion 
of civil air services has played an important part in fostering 
international understanding and goodwill. 

The provision of air services to meet the demand— 
particularly at peak periods—is not without its problems, or 
rather leaves us with the problem of economic employment 
of our aircraft and personnel when the tourist season is over. 

During the six days of the August Bank holiday period 
this year, Aer Lingus carried over 15,000 passengers, more 
than half of whom travelled to Ireland. This figure is 
especially significant when compared with the monthly 
totals of November, December, January, February and 
March, which average considerably less than that figure. 

Let there be no mistake about the tourist business : it is 
highly competitive. It’s what you have to offer that counts 
and, of course, as in any other business, the price must be 
right. And we in Aer Lingus are proud to regard ourselves 
as in the front line. You cannot expect tourists to come 
here unless you commence by offering first-class transport 
services. This we are endeavouring to do and at fares that 
will bear comparison with those of any international airline 
operator. 

We are happy to be associated with Fogra Failte in an 
industry which ranks second to agriculture in its importance 
to the national economy. 








TEN-DAY TOUR continued from page 27 


Crosses). Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny (ruins of 
thirteenth-century church). Jerpoint (Cistercian 
Abbey—one of the finest monastic ruins in Ireland). 
Overnight Kilkenny. 


Ninth Day 

Visit Kilkenny (St. Canice’s Cathedral, Round Tower, 
Castle, Dominican and Franciscan Friaries, St. John’s 
Church). Old Leighlin, Co. Carlow (Cathedral dating 
from twelfth century). Carlow (Castle). Killeshin 
(Romanesque doorway). Castledermot (High 
Crosses). Moone (High Cross). Overnight Dublin. 


Tenth Day 

Visit Glendaloch (one of the most interesting of 
Ireland’s historic sites—Teampall na Skellig, St. 
Kevin’s Bed, Reefort Church, St. Kevin’s Cell, the 
Gateway, Round Tower, St. Kevin’s Cross, the 
Cathedral, St. Kevin’s Church, etc., etc.). 
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The Vale of Avoca Blarney . . 
Heaven's reflex, Killarney tropical 
Parknasilla . Galway Bay... Achill . . 
Sligo. Donegal... Derry...Giant’s Causeway 
Belfast . . see these and Ireland’s many other 
famous beauty spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport 
casts of Moher: Company). Conducted luxury motor coach tours (6-day, 
9. Clare ’ 9-day, 10-day, 12-day), diesel express trains, 
= Go - As - You- Please tours, Radio Train day trips. 
Ask your travel agent about these delightful 
ways of discovering Ireland or write 
C.1E., Public Relations Department, 
59, Upr. O'Connell Street, Dublin 


oe ENQUIRIES :— 
U.S. and CANADA — Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. FRANCE —British Railways Office, Paris. 








Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 
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“Old Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, “beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
river, her graceful and historic buildings (some of them are 
shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 

Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 


quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 


1. Barley 
germinating on 
a malting floor. 


2. A copper, 
where hops are 
boiled into 

the brew. : . ae 
Special guides take visitors round every day except 

public holidays. Fust call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. fames’s Gate, between II a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 
Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 


College Green). 





You’ve seen something worth seeing 





when you've seen the GUINNESS brewery 
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